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tem of U/nion work, The questions are adapted 
to the primary, intermediate and adult grades, 
each grade having two leading questions suited to 
the ages it would naturally include, upon the one 
lesson in hand. The memory verse is the same 
for all. Brief but suggestive notes on the lessons 
are also connected with each. 

This form of instruction is an effort toward com- 
bining the best qualities of the two methods in 
Sunday-schools—Union and Graded lessons. It 
has been used for four years in Chicago Sunday- 
schools, and with each year improvements are 
made in the working of the system. This course 
is now offered as an advance, therefore, upon 
anything yet reached in this direction. The Union 
teachers’ meetings will be held each Monday 
noon, as heretofore, at the headquarters, and it is 
intended that the short review of the hour’s con- 
versation, which has appeared regularly in UNITY, 
shall be more complete this year than in the past. 
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EDITORIAL. twelve ministers in charge of churches, in attendance. This 
for a beginning amply fulfills all reasonable expectation. And 

TWENTY-ONE different schools were represented at the meet- though the audiences were not large (they were doubtless 
ings, either by correspondence or representative attendance. diminished by the intense popular excitement of a most excit- 
ing week), yet they were gratifyingly constant and 
interested. Some of us can well remember, when in the 
western conferences, if we had from fifty to one hundred 
present through all the regular sessions, we had good meet- 
WE give this entire number to the proceedings of the First ings and went home happy. 


. - 4 . - 
S SE 2 see 


a 


THIRTY-ONE questions were sent in from Sunday-schools, to 
be answered at the first working session of the institute. Sev- 
eral, being similar, were combined as one. 


Annual Sunday-school Institute. The range of thought and [t met the expressed want of our teachers and ministers, as 
work covered in its meetings is sure to claim the interest of a Sunday-school Institute. It had nothing to do with raising 
all our readers. money or revising the constitution. Not a question of fellow- 


ship was raised ; not a resolution was passed. But all came 
as helpers and learners, exchanging metheds and giving good 
will. Rev. Reed Stuart’s sermon was spoken of as a relig- 
ious poem. ‘The questions and answers of Wednesday morn- 
ing were a rapid succession of rifle shots. The session was 
TIME would not permit as full discussion and replies to the too short for the work (we were repeatedly told that the 
questions as we would be glad to give our readers. We ask coffee was growing cold) but many a difficult problem of 
them to bear in mind that this has been the frs¢ annual insti- Sunday-school work had light flashed upon it. 
tute, and therefore largely experimental. We have only be- Wednesday evening the Institute was transformed into a 
gun to learn how.to do it. Next time we shail know better singing school by Professor Tomlins, and we were shown how 
how to bring out more satisfactory results, especially from the musical factor of our Sunday- schools may minister to relig- 
the first working session given to questions and answers. We ion. The culminating session of the Institute, however, 
want this part of the meetings to bear rea! helpfulness tu without disparagement of any, was Thursday morning. It was 
those who are not able to be present, while at the same time conducted by Rabbi Hirsch. The theme was the Old Testa- 
we realize, more fully than they, how much of the inspiration ment in the Sunday-school,—how to use its mythical, ethi- 
of such meetings can never be reproduced on paper, and_ cal and historical elements. Good as anything might be 
must therefore be lost to the non-attendant. which was offered by the essayists (and we cannot speak too 
- highly of Mr. Hugenholtz’ paper), yet when the members of 
THE last question received before the meetings, was the the Institute realized what an opportunity they had before 
last to be presented in order on the question MOSS It them of sitting at the fect of Doctor Hirsch, by general consent 
was one which had arisen from discussion at a teachers’ meet- they appealed to him for his scholarly views upon the inter- 
ing when the lesson included the Sermon on the Mount. pretation and use of the Hebrew Scriptures. Even Doctor 
Y. ‘Towhat extent should the righteousness of force be taught Thomas, whom many wished to hear on his own topic, 
in the Sunday-school? The question is one of peculiar interest, spent most of his time in drawing out Doctor Hirsch on points 
and had there been time would have called forth some search- of pjbilical criticism. Nor was the assembly satisfied until it 
ing discussion of a strongly ethical character, both as tothe had obtained an expression from the Rabbi as to his thought 
righteousness and the unrighteousness of the use of force,— of the New Testament and of Jesus of Nazareth. Whatever 
when and how to apply it,—and the necessity of being able to differences of opinion there may have been, the spirit of the 
meet and measure physical force with spiritual force of equal whole session was that of a brotherhood of earnest hearts and 


power, that effectual, progressive results may be obtained. yntrammeled minds, conferring together in the interests of 
The fullness of the subject-matter which lay behind the ques- truth and duty. 


SEVERAL questions which were read at the close of the 
session were neccssarily left unanswered, owing to the late- 
ness of the hour. These will receive special replies by per- 
sonal correspondence. 
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tion, together with its being the hour for adjournment, neces- The illustrative lessons given in the afternoon of the same 
sitated the passing it without discussion. But that is a good day, to show how the kindergarten method is applicable in 
kind of question to send next time. our primary Sunday-school work, were very excellent and 


entertaining. Mrs. Putnam dwelt upon the principles of 
‘ , Froebel, while Mrs. Conger showed how any two simplest 
General Survey of the eive Sunday Renoey Repesone questions of Mr. Utter’s leaflets might be developed into a 
at the Chicago Institute. half hour of fascination and instruction for the child. Mrs. 
If there was any doubt in any mind beforehand as to the Beebe told us how a piece of bread might be made to remind 
success of such a meeting as was called for November 8 11, the least of the little ones of the goodness of God and the 
the results are not doubtful. The benefits of such a gathering _ service of man. 
are freely acknowledged ; and those who participated feel Even on Friday morning, dark as the day was to many 
Sure that hereafter the officers of the Western Sunday-school hearts, and dark as it must remain in the history of our Repub- 
Society will need to have no hesitation in laying out their lic, a good number came together to complete the exercises of 
autumn programme. the programme. ‘There was general regret at the absence of 
There were thirteen societies represented by persons pres- Mr. Salter; for the leaders.of the ethical societies are dili- 
ent, and eight by friendly correspondence. ‘There were gently devising methods of juvenile instruction, which can not 
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fail to be of interest and value to us. But there was no loss 
of.time, though a somewhat wider range of topics than was set 
down. Mr. Blake and Mr. Jones found fit opportunity to 
touch certain social questions *with great effectiveness. The 
paper of the morning was by Rev. Florence Kollock, an 
earnest and clear voice on. methods of teaching conduct to 
growing boys and girls. 

From first to last many a brief but helpful utterance was 
heard, worth reporting and not to be forgotten, but for which 
no room is left us here. All separated with burning desire to 
act upon and carry out the wise suggestions made, and with 
grateful sense of the cordial and abundant hospitality of the 
Third Unitarian church. © & 


The Sunday School Institute—Detailed Report of 
the Meeting. 


I. OPENING SERMON. 


The spirit and general lessons of these significant meetings 
are left for editorial comment in Unity columns. The 
scribe in this report will undertake only to give an outline of 
the meetings. ‘Throughout they were of absorbing interest, 
better attended, and more practical in their outcome than 
was expected. 

The opening sermon was given Tuesday evening, Nov. 8, 
by Rev. Reed Stuart, of Detroit. Mr. Blake gave the word 
of welcome. Mr. Jones read a responsive service with the 
people, and Doctor Thomas led in prayer. Mr. Stuart’s sermon 
was on the child and child-training. He deplored the ten- 
dency to make the child a mere receptacle of facts, and re- 
gretted the rarity of truly educated souls. Facts are of no 
use unless the soul can grind them out again. Children are 
filled with the information found in books, but are left igno- 
rant of that from which the books issued. ‘The best teachers 
are they who teach the child to do without them. The youth 
needs to be awakened more than drilled. The need of new 
method is apparent in the low levels on which society and the 
state still live and act. We meet force with force, and de- 
mand life for life, punish murder with murder. 


Il. THE QUESTION MORNING. 


Wednesday morning was given to questions and answers, 
Mr. Jones directing. He recalled the organization of the 
Sunday-school Society fourteen years ago, in the face of op- 


position and distrust, and predicted that something lasting” 


and excellent would come out of this beginning. The first 
questions were introduced by a short paper from Miss E. E. 
Gordon, of Sioux City, Lowa. 

Question: Shall the so-called liberal doctrines of our 
church be targht in the Sunday-schools? If so, at what 
stage of the child’s intellectual development shall we begin? 

Answers: If youdo not give the child your own belief, 
they will take some one’s else. Answer the question when 
the child asks it. Tell the children only what you know. 
Make doctrine subordinate. 

Q. Is it wise to have little children take part in Sunday- 
school concerts? Does it not make them bold and take 
away the timidity of childhood, and make them miniature 
men and women e 

A. Depends on the child. Take the ones that do not 
want to. The prevailing opinion seemed against the practice. 
All were agreed in condemning the display and money-mak- 
ing business. 

Q. Is it right to have more children in the Sunday-school 
than can receive the best work of the teacher ? 

A. A good teacher with class of twenty-five is better than 
poor teacher with class of three or four. Never make a new 
class unless you have a new teacher. Not too many children 
but too few teachers. Children should net go to more than 
one Sunday-school; it destroys the usefulness of both schools 
if they do. A good teacher can always find room for all her 
pupils. 

Q. Why do not the boys sing? | 

A. Boys do sing. When a boy’s voice is changing he feels 
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that he is not sure of it, and does not want to sing. Boys 
think it is only girls that sing, and so don’t. Mr. Hugen. 
holtz said that with him the boys sang second part or alto. 

Q. Where are our teachers to come from ? 

A. We ought to have men teachers as well as women. Can 
not get the boys to come unless their fathers do. 

Q. What is there for maps, pictures or charts illustrating 
moral questions? 

It was reported that 120 pictures 8 x 12, mounted, could be 
bought for $25, from the works of the old masters. It would 
be a g.eat help to have the lessons illustrated. The pict- 
ures could be kept loosely in covers and have a handle, so when 
passed around they would not get soiled. 

YQ. How shall we keep older scholars in school ? 

A. Itis necessary to have a good example set them. 
the parents come and then the children will. 

Elevate the quality of work, Teach moreethics. Get ac. 
quainted with the pupils. Love is as strong an influence as 
labor. Do not let them wear out their interest in church 
work before they are old enough to begin it. Let the par- 
ents become interested in religious study classes, Unity 
club work, etc. Have librarians who know the books. 

VY. How can grown people be made to see the importance 
of the Sunday-schools so they will sustain them ? 

A. If the children are enthusiastic the parents will come. 
First of all, demand attention and regularity. Go to see why 
the child does not come. Do not allow children in lesson 
hour to talk about personal affairs. Give them questions to 
look upand be sure and call for the answers next Sunday. 

@. How shall we interest boys from twelve to eighteen? 

A. First, form in children early habits of regularity in 
church service. Love the children and make them feel that 
youdo. Inquire about the chief interest of the week. 

VY. Should Sunday-school study and class work be devoted 
mainly to a literary and secular knowledge of the Bible; or 
should the moral lessons and spiritual teachings be made dom- 
inant ? 

A. Mr. Learned showed how neither could be carried on 
successfully without the other. 

VY. How to train children in morality without the ineffable 
silliness characterizing Sunday-school text-book ? 

A. ‘The saying was quoted, ‘ If you want achild to walk 
the right way, go that way yourself.”’ 

Q. Is Sunday-school instruction alone sufficient to train 

thorough teachers? Are teachers’ meetings a sufficient help to 
supply what the religious education may have lacked ? 
_ A. Mr. Hugenholtz said that some like to teach but are 
incompetent. He has religious instruction for the teachers 
during the week, and week night lessons for the children. 
He has four classes, two of boys and two ofgirls. ‘Thorough 
work done in these classes. 

Y. How to train teachers for older classes ? 

A. Mr. Jones told about his confirmation class on Saturday. 
He teaches for two hours. They bring note books. He 
would, when necessary, teach negations until. they are splendid 
affirmations, 

Q. To what extent should the common school system of 
preparation and instruction be followed in the Sunday-school? 

A. Mrs. Conger said the standard in public schools was 
good. She had questioned high school girls and boys, and 
asked them how much time they gave to the preparation of a 
lesson. ‘Thirty minutes was the most any of themgave. We 
ought to give Sunday-school lessons the same respect that we 
show to our public school lessons. If wetry it in a goo 
way, they will prepare themselves as in public schools. 

VY. How to get children to help teachers teach ? 

A. We ought to get the boys and girls to bring their ques- 
tions from their own wants, and they will help us in our 
work. Need not confine ourselves to lesson in hand, but 
follow out the thought in the lesson from an ethical point of 
view. 

Q. How to get good Sunday-school lessons from pup!! 
whose father and mother are indifferent to Sunday-school 
work ? 
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A. If the father tells the child one thing and the teacher an- 
other, this is a difficult case. Is it right to contradict a fath- 

er’s teaching? Yes, if gently and respectfully. 

Q. To what extent can the one-topic system of text-book 
lessons, or plan of study, be made applicable to a mixed Sun- 
day- -school ? 

A. Theoretically, the graded system is preferable. 

cally, the uniform topic is most available. 

Is a general summary of the subject for any Sunday de- 
sirable at the close of the school hour, for the whole Sunday- 
school ? 

A. A general word upon the lesson is better before coming 
to class work than afterwards. Mr. Blake gives a sermon of 
five or ten minutes to the children, and takes the text from 
the service. Mr. Learned said that every three or four Sun 
days he has each teacher give the leading thought taught in 
the lesson of that day, before the whole school, at the close of 
class work. The number of the questions and the interest in 
the answers filled to overflowing a long and animated session, 
until noon. 


Practi- 


lll. UNITY CLUB. 


Wednesday afternoon and Thursday evening sessions were 
given to the discussion of Unity Club work, an account of 
which is given by another hand. 


IV. THE MUSICAL EVENING. 


Wednesday evening was devoted wholly to music, under 
the direction of Professor W. L. Tomlins. The direction of this 
accomplished teacher turned out to be nothing less than an 
hour of solid tuition, with equal pleasure and benefit to the 
audience. Mr. Tomlins laid down various rules and prin- 
ciples of religious, and especially of congregational singing ; 
but all the principles resolved themselves to this, that the 
singing will be good in tone and manner when it comes from 
sincere devotion in the heart. If there be real prayer or real 
thanksgiving, or real worship in the heart, then the singing 
will utter these qualities, and music truly expressive of these 
feelings is good music. It was shown how the presence of 
real emotion in the heart naturally throws the whole body, 
including the throat, into the right muscular state, and the 
proper flexibility for singing, and also fills the lungs with air. 
These principles were illustrated by Mr. Tomlin’s singing of 
the Portuguese Hymn, both as it ought to be sung and as it 
ought not to be sung; and then the congregation were drilled 
in the same song, to lead them to sing it in a way which was 
a vital utterance of the thought and emotionof it. Then Mr, 
Tomlins, by means of the chorus which he brought with him, 
produced the music of the Christmas Service, in ‘‘Unity Fes- 
tivals,’’ and also some pieces of music in ‘‘Unity Services and 
Songs,’’ which have been called difficult portions. Both the 
Christmas music. and the other pieces impressed us anew with 
their dignity and worshipful quality. After this, the evening 
was closed by the joining of the congregation and chorus in 
reading and singing the eighth service, entitled, ‘‘Fellowship,”’ 
in “Unity Services and Songs.”’ On this evening, as well as 
throughout all the meetings, it was kept in mind that we 
were holding an IJmstitute, and the real teaching and drill 
that gave the evening its character made us all feel that we 
had received a certain benefit not to be obtained from listen- 
ing only to a performance of the music. 


Vv. THE OLD TESTAMENT SESSION. 


Thursday morning attracted the largest audience, the 
attendance reaching about a hundred,—Rabbi Hirsch in 
charge of the meeting. After singing a hymn, with Rev. Mr. 
Hugenholtz at the organ, Rev. Reed Stuart, of Detroit, 
offered a few words of prayer. The leader in a fitting way 
introduced the subject of the morning. He spoke of the 
significance of the Old Testament as a part of the religious 
treasures of the race, voicing, not the childish but the child- 
like thought of a people concerning religion. He quoted 
Hegel as saying that a myth is the truest of all things, as it 
Suggests not what is, but what ought to be. In presenting 
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the essayist, Mr. Hugenholtz, of Grand Rapids, he spoke of 
him as the pupil of Kuenen, who with his associates were the 
giants that had opened the brazen gates of Hebron. The 
paper of Mr. Hugenholtz is published in full, in this number 
of Unity, and we will not anticipate it, but only indi- 
cate the impulse it gave to the discussion, and if possible 
arouse a healthy interest on the part of: all our readers 
concerning a paper that deserves wide circulation and careful 
study, not only among Sunday-school teachers but all students 
of the Bible and lovers of truth. Mr. Hugenholtz reminded 
his hearers that the best way of studying the Old Testament 
was never the easiest way. He pleaded for the use of the 
mythical element, by frankly recognizing it as such, and 
illustrated the method of such use by the story of Jacob’s 
wrestlings with the Lord. He would not make saints of the 
old heroes; would tell their faults as well as their virtues. 

The conversation following was introduced by Mr. Hirsch. 
He would not save the letter at the expense of the spirit. 
There are two general methods by which myths are inter- 
preted, the literal and the critical. The literal method has 
itself two forms: first, the orthodox method, which takes the 
story literally and miraculously as it stands; second, the ra- 
tionalistic method, the technical term for clinging to the let- 
ter of the story, but exp!aining it away as a natural circum- 
stance. ‘The critical method explains the story as the nar- 
rative expression of an idea, or legendary additions growing 
around some sacred fact. Mr. Jones called for a working 
definition of a myth. Mr. Hirsch would exemplify, not 
define. He would illustrate by a well-known concrete ex- 
ample, ¢. g., George Washington’s hatchet—his truthful 
character giving rise to the truth-telling story. 

Mr. Huyenholtz said a myth was a personification of a nat- 
ural phenomenon, or the personification of human ideas. 

When Doctor Thomas, who was next on the programme, was 
called to speak on the ethical element in the Old Testament, 
he spoke briefly of the universality of the ethical element, 
saying that we were all essentially agreed on its value, and ‘on 
the Old Testament resources for moral instruction. The 
perplexities came in the department of thought in which 
Rabbi Hirsch was a master, and so he insisted on further 
questioning of the leader. In a conversational way Rabbi 
Hirsch indicated the historical beginnings in the Old Testa- 
ment. In the eighth century B. C. we are on historic grounds. 
The patriarchs are tribal personifications. The personality of 
Moses is hard to establish. Joshua was written with a theo- 
logical purpose, consequently not reliable historically.  Pre- 
vious to the prophets the religion was not, strictly speaking, 
monotheism, but henotheism,—one god for the tribe, but 
other gods for other nations. 

Then came Mr. Learned’s paper on the evolution of reli- 
gion in the Old Testament, which also is to be printed here- 
after in UNITY, and consequently to be passed over in this 
outline. It was of a character to promote and continue the 
conversation already begun, and for another. half hour Rabbi 
Hirsch was made the target of the most searching questions, 
that brought forth answers of suggestive interest to pupil and 
teacher. We can indicate but a few of the lines of thought 
started. Who wrote the Book of the Covenant? What are 
the oldest fragments in the Pentateuch? In this connection 
the Rabbi read in the original ‘‘ The Song of Miriam,”’ and 
explained how Yahveh became almost the lost word,—the 
name too sacred to be pronounced more than once a year, 
and that under the most solemn circumstances. To hear it 
spoken at any other time caused a devout Jew to tear his gar- 
ments in condemnation ofthe sacrilege. The Rabbi thought 
that probably Jesus uttered that name on his trial, when, ac- 
cording to the text, the Jews rent their garments. In answer 
to Rev. Reed Stuart’ s question, ‘‘Where did the ethical sense 
come from ?’’ the leader replied, that Judaism and religion 
made the Bible, not that the Bible made Judaism and reli- 
gion. Mr. Stuart also asked as to the moral quality of the 
Old Testament standards that placed rewards as the motive 
for right conduct. The Rabbi thought that most of the re- 
wards were national, not individual, and that there were vary- 
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ing degrees of nobleness to be found in the Old Testa- 
ment. 

The question was asked, ‘‘ Why was it left for Kuenen, a 
Gentile, to apply the highest scholarship to the interpretation 
of the Old Testament rather than to the Jew himself?’’ To 
which the Rabbi replied, that until recently the Hebrew 
scholar was hampered by theological limitations, and suf- 
fered from the exclusions from the broader institutions of 
learning. 

Now, Gieger and others show that the liberal Hebrew is 
not wanting in the power to apply the critical methods to the 
study of the literary treasures of his'people. As to the rela- 
tion of Judaism to Christianity, the Rabbi professed the 
highest admiration for the character and teachings of Jesus, 
who, he said, belonged in his calendar of saints. His execu- 
tion was in defiance of all the known laws and customs of 
Hebrew courts, and must be ascribed to the fanatical vehe- 
mence of a mob, which alone should be held responsible. But 
if the race was to be held culpable, it has long since expiated 
the crime at the hands of persecuting Christians. Reformed 
Judaism he described as consisting of the universal elements 
in their national religion, and Unitarianism was this progress- 
ive Judaism denationalized. In the talk it was suggested that 
the Unitarian toleration, and the hospitable spirit of its relig- 
ion were doing more to break down the barriers of the Jewish 
race than all the persecutions of Christian centuries. The 
Rabbi thought that if Jesus were to come to Chicago to-day, 
he would find himself more at home in a Jewish synagogue 
and the liberal churches, not excepting Doctor Thomas’, 
than in the creed bound churches which insist upon his worship. 


VI, PRIMARY CLASS WORK. 


The Thursday afternoon meeting opened in charge of Mrs. 
E. T. Leonard. ‘The entire session was devoted to primary 
instruction, and two illustrations were given of how to conduct 
classes. The first, by Mrs. S. W. Conger, of the Church of 
the Messiah, in this city, made no claim of introducing 
kindergarten methods, yet in its spirit and adaptation it was 
in entire harmony with the principles of kindergarten teach- 
ing. She considered the meeting in the light of a primary 
class, giving the lesson by means of questions, which drew 
forth answers from those present as if they were the childrer. 
The lesson was No. 2 of Mr. Utter’s ‘* Lessons on Luke,’’ the 
same course now used in three of the Unitarian Sunday-schools 
inthecity. The text to be committed was given singly and in 
concert, ‘‘ What manner of child shall this be?’’ Besides 
the use of the questions and answers to illustrate the thought 
of the lesson, Mrs. Conger told the story from the Bible 
about the birth and naming of John the Baptist, which came 
in connection with this lesson. She then questioned back 
again through the story, impressing it more deeply upon the 
mind. The audience proved itself a model class. The an- 
swers covered the usual range, from the precociously serious 
child to the irrepressible one on the front seat, whose hand 
was always raised, and whose answers were often more ready 
than relevant. It was questioned, What should be done with 
the little ones who were eager to answer all the questions, 
and with the bashful ones who would not answer any. Ans. 
It is best, if a few are inclined to talk too much, to look 
straight over their hands some of the time to the others, yet 
it is often a real help to have these ever-ready hands. The 
bashful ones will learn in time to answer if let alone. 

Next followed a lesson given by Mrs. Emma A. Beebe, of 
Geneva, Ill., which illustrated in a more definite way the 
kindergarten thought in teaching. She drew her lesson from 
a piece of bread, and before seeing it, the class was led to dis- 
cover for itself, by means of questions and answers, what it 
was she held in her hand. ‘The questions were then so di- 
rected as to trace out from whence all the different things of 
which it was made must have first come. She traced the 
growth of the grain back to the ground from which it sprung, 
ner hin it through the hands of the farmer, miller and 

aker. | 


This accustoms a child early to think behind what he 
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merely sees with his eyes, and to seek for causes. In this case 
it led to the thought of gratitude to God for all the wonder- 
ful ways in which he gave good gifts to mankind, and to a 
thankfulness toward the many people whose work had made 
it possible for this bread to be made. 

Mention was made in the lesson to the thought that God js 
always present, which brought out the fact that some chil- 
dren dis)ke to feel Gud is always with them. There is in it 
a sense Of being watched. Mr. Jones believed that children 
suffer from too familiar use of this thought of God’s presence, 
Never mention the name of God in the presence of your child 
except when the child and you both are filled with true and 
serious emotion. Mr. Blake questioned the moral result and 
effect of appealing to the Infinite Presence as a motive. Do 
not make children do right because they are afraid they will 
be seen if they do wrong. From this lesson we see that doc- 
trines are taught ina certain way but not formulated. 

Mrs. Alice Putnam, of the Chicago Kindergarten Train- 
ing School, talked of the kindergarten in reference to Sun- 
day-schools. She gave some of Froebel’s ideas, and said the 
Sunday-school was selfish in that it gave too much to the 
children. She thought the children would be happier if they 
did more themselves. As an example, she told how for years 
there had always been a fine Christmas tree for the children, 
and they had received presents; but one year the children 
made everything themselves, either for their parents or for 
poor children, and they were very much happier than when 
celebrating Christmas in the old way. 

It- was best to teach children there were two ways to do 
things, and no matter if they did seem mixed sometimes, 
they would straighten into a right way. As for kindergarten 
material in Sunday-schools, she said it was too general and 
too crude for Sunday-school use, but you could not get along 
without charts. She also thought the singing was very bad; 
better words were needed and more rhythm. As for gestures 
in singing, it was not good to have them at all unless they 
came naturally. ‘lhe question was asked, ‘‘ Could the chil- 
dren be kept quiet without being amused ?’’- Mrs. Putnam said 
that there were absolute moments of stillness, and that, as has 
been said, three minutes’ attention from a little child is worth 
half an hour from a grown person. ‘lhe discussion was car- 
ried on with lively interest, closing at four o’clock. 


VII. CHARACTER LESSONS. 


For the eighth time the delegates gathered in larger num- 
bers than was expected, on Friday morning, Mr. Ef- 
finger in the chair. After singing, the chair introduced the 
meeting with what proved to bea prophetic statement, that this 
meeting would be in many respects one of the most unique and 
profitable of the series. For the best of reasons Mr. Salter 
failed to be present, but his interest was assured by a kindly 
communication. Mr. Jones introduced the first question for 
discussion,—How to teach moral questions to the little ones 
by the aid of Bible stories, etc. The availibility of such sto- 
ries for such purposes was proven by the discussion of the day 
before, but he saw a danger in the direction of converting the 
stories into entertainment; of anticipating the growth of the 
moral sense, which, like the bones, are solidified slowly in the 
child. Mrs. Parker, of Quincy, emphasized the same truth 
and recominended enforcing the lesson by a story, instead of 
merely attaching to the story a lesson. 

Mr. Learned instanced the failure of a modern reform 
school in making men. This can not be accomplished by 
feeding children, like Kingsley’s water-babies, on ‘é flap- 
doodle.’’ Mr. Blake told the wonderful story of De Metz 
the founder of Mettray, the marvellously successful boys’ 
prison in France, where only about three per cent. of the 
inmates fail of becoming good men and useful citizens. 

Next came a paper from Rev. Florence Kollock on conduct 
lessons for boys and girls of intermediate age. 

The essayist thought if we were to judge of the value o! 
work done in Sunday-schools by the lives of numbers of men 
and women who, when young, had depended upon it for 
their moral and religious training, it could find but small en- 
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dorsement. ‘Too much the teacher takes into account ‘‘ the 
life to come,’’ to the exclusion of ‘‘ the life that now is.’’ 
Too often the suit for the divorce of faith and character is 
entered in the Sunday-school and granted in the open court 
of the creeds on the basis that ‘‘I believe’’ answers the re- 
quirements of ‘*I am.’’ She would awaken and develop the 
moral convictions of the child, his sense of duty to himself 
and to others, especially those to whom he owes most, that 
religious truth may have a solid foundation. The efficient 
religious teacher is one who so enforces the lesson upon the 
mind of the child that it seems a part of his every-day life ; 
who instills conduct so deeply into that life that the founda- 
tions are laid for a truly religious character. 

Mr. J. C. Long, of the Church of the Messiah, in this city, 
introduced the third topic, citizen and neighbor lessons to 
older classes. He would add an eleventh commandment, 
‘Thou shalt go to the polls,’’ and would enforce the com- 
mandment in the Sunday-school. He believed that to be 
a good Christian was to be a good citizen, and vice versa. 
All through the morning discussion ran a recognition of the 
mystery of heredity and environment,—their relative signifi- 
cance. The session was closed by some tender words from 
the pastor of the church and a benediction from Mr. Effinger. 


Vill. LIGHTS AND SHADES. 


All through the week. there is no denying that the anar- 
chists’ doom threw its shadow across the meetings. The at- 
tendance on that account was lessened. But on the other 
hand the moral earnestness was heightened to a spiritual in- 
tensity, rising, as such intensity often does, into genuine enthu- 
siasm. The hospitality of the church was delightful. The 
cosy lunches in the Sunday-school room were most homelike. 
Altogether, it was a highly auspicious beginning of an import- 
ant movement—one that will ripen into, not only an annual 
representative gathering of this kind, but into many smaller 
ones in local centers. 

ELLEN T. LEONARD, 
Sec’y W. U.S. S. Soc’y. 
THE UNITY CLUB WORK. 


Each of the two sessions devoted to Unity Clubs met with 
more unavoidable variations of the programme than those of 
the Institute proper. The first was substantially the same as 
announced, but with a change of order. Ten Unity Clubs 
were represented, covering a geographical area that reached 
from Fall River, Mass., to Davenport, Iowa. The evening 
session was held Wednesday afternoon under the leader- 
ship of Mr. Kerr. ‘The main feature of the exercises was a 
p:‘per by Rev. A. J. Rich, of Fall River, Mass., Secretary of 
the National Bureau, on the general subject of Unity Clubs, 
their object and methods. Mr. Rich strongly recommended 
to Unity clubs, that in organizing for literary study, they 
should add to their purpose charitable work. Hespoke of the 
work in Eastern clubs, and said that Rev. E. E. Hale would 
not consent to be made President of the Bureau unless this 
plan was carried out in its operations. Mr. Learned, of St. 
Louis, explained the work done by the club connected with his 
society in the study of Emerson. W. R, French,of the Chicago 
Art Institute, gave an entertaining talk, with illustrations, on 
the study of art. Mr. Frehch thought it very desirable, al- 
though not absolutely necessary, for a club studying art to 
have in it some one person who was himself an artist. Study 
of art will be much aided by illustration. The audience was 
delighted by the rapid sketches with which Mr. French ac- 
companied his informal suggestions to a club, and enthusias- 
tic applause evidenced a lively appreciation of illustration, at 
least in this instance. 

The second club session was held Thursday evening, Mr. 
Jones acting as chairman in place of Mr. Utter, who was 
absent. The paper for this evening was to have been fur- 
nished by A. J. Beavis, of Iowa City, on ‘*‘ The Undeveloped 
Sides of Unity Club Work,’’ but, owing to a series of acci- 
dents, neither essayist nor essay were present, and the time 
was taken up witha paper by L. G. Wheeler and short informal 
talks by Mr. Blake and Mrs. Woolley on types of club work. 
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Mr. Blake pressed the claims of a course of study on social 
politics, reviewing the work done by his own church club, 
under his direction, a few years ago. Mr. Wheeler, repre- 
senting the Prudence Crandall Club of this city, with whose 
work readers of Unity have been made acquainted, spoke of 
the study of philosophy, confining himself to the modern 
scientific school as represented in the writings of John Fiske. 
Mrs. Woolley spoke of the advantages of the study of Brown- 
ing. 

Though this is but a meagre report of a meagre programme 
of the club division of the Institute, it need not be taken as a 
discouraging sign. That the interest in Unity Clubs and their 
work is steadily growing, is manifest in many ways. The dis- 
cussions following the papers and more formal talks by those 
appointed to conduct the programme were the most profitable 
feature of the occasion; but the bright things said at such 
times, the hints and suggestions conveyed in the intelligent 
questions asked and answered, evade the reporter’s pen and 
must be left to the reader’s imagination. C. P. W. 


CONTRIBUTED AND SELECTED. 


The Mythical Element of the Old Testament in the 
Sunday-School. 


A PAPER READ BY REV. N. HUGENHOLTZ BEFORE THE 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL INSTITUTE. 


The best part is never the easiest; in every sphere of life a 
higher position includes a higher vocation. So in religion 
the rejection of the old mechanical revelation and salvation 
requires a more energetic self-exertion, the inner clearing up, 
the sanctification, of the own mind. It is the same with the 
religious education in general: instead of the memorizing of 
a written creed, we have to promote the free and substantial 
development of the intellectual and religious life of the 
children themselves. It is finally the same with our present 
subject, the mythical elements in the Old Testament. ‘This 
term itself causes already various difficulties in our Sunday- 
school work, difficulties unknown in former times. To tell 
the different tales of the Bible was then the easiest thing one 
could imagine. No teacher who had any narrative talent, 
did find any trouble whatever with it. But it is quite another 
thing with ns, who have learned to doubt the credibility of a 
great part of these tales. Yea, there are people who consider 
the scruples against the use of these tales so accumulated that 
they would like to discontinue it altogether. 

Shall I refer to some of these scruples? The biblical tales, 
so they say, convey to the children entirely erroneous ideas 
of God and of his relation to man. In the Bible God speaks 
in human language, walks round upon the earth, reveals His 
will by means of external phenomenon punishes the wicked 
and rewards the good in a manner contrary to the real course 
of things, by sickness and death or by a long lifetime, by 
poverty or by wealth, etc. Not seldom this God does the 
wrong thing with men, hardens their hearts, orders them to 
lie, takes bloody revenge, etc. Moreover, the Bible swarms 
with miracles ; the whole history is told trom a supernatural 
standpoint; the test of a saint or prophet is not his moral 
greatness, but his performing miracles. If you tell all this to 
the children you are loading their brains with unuseful ballast, 
and perhaps in later times it will cost them great trouble to 
reject it. And last, not least, many of these tales are so 
immoral or indelicate, that it isalmost impossible to tell them. 
Withuut any doubt there is truth in these objections, and at 
least they might bring up the question whether it would not 
be advisable to be silent about the biblical tales, until the 
young people acquire some more knowledge of good and evil, 
of truth and untruth, whereby they will better be able to 
judge about the historical and moral value of what is told to 
them. There is one argument more in favor of ignoring these 
tales until the children have reached the age of twelve to 
fourteen years at least, it is the fact that having heard them 
before, perhaps several times, the greater part of the interest 
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is gone at the time you could treat them more thoroughly and us in the garment of poetry. We must thoroughly feel that 
successfully. we cannot treat the sublime poetry of many of these mythica] 

But wholly to ignore the biblical tales in our Sunday- _ tales worse than by considering and telling them as real facts ; 
schools would be, as I think, a great mistake. They may as our old theologians told the myth of the paradise, in 
show many wrong ideas about God, on the other hand they which they read the story of a state of righteousness of the 
contain treasures of knowledge of the human heart. The first men and their fall into sin. We must thoroughly be 
biblical persons are living individuals, all distinguished from convinced that indeed the value of the Bible does not decrease 
each other, all images which every one can grasp and from but increases, when we no longer consider this book as revealin 
which he can learn. Where will you ever find another collec- a so-called true, but for us indeed wholly impossible God and 
tion of tales as rich, interesting and apt to illustrate various impossible religion, but regard it as a document relating to the 
situations of life as the Bible. most interesting religion of antiquity. In the defective forms 

Moreover, the knowledge of these tales is an indispensable of that time the Old Testament brings to us invaluable, everlast- 
part of the history of the Israelitic religion; in our teaching _ ing truths and lessons for life. Above all, it shows us how 
and preaching we need and use them every time for illustra- religion develops itself orderly and irresistibly from the low- 
tion, and suppose them to be generally known. Our‘books est and meanest paganism to the most ideal piety. The 
are filled with allusions to biblical persons and tales; by want power of truth, the power of the moral ideas comes to light 
of biblical knowledge the fruits of literature and preaching nowhere clearer than in this history of the religion of Israel. 
will be lost for a great deal. And he who did not learn these By thus rejecting the supernatural character of the Bible but 
tales of the Bible in his childhood, ordinarily never will appreciating its proper qualities, we do not only justice to it 
become acquainted with them. but we gain higher and more general esteem for it. As he 

On the contrary, the Bible is still for thousands of men their who gives a eulogy of a defunct person, and will find in him 
sole religious manual, often the sole book in their possession. no fault at all, never will be considered the truest biographer, 
Every one must learn to understand it, or its misunderstanding nor the dead man’s best friend, so we never can do greater 
will harm his whole spiritual development. disservice to the Bible than by ascribing to this book a divine 

What then shall we do with it? How shall we use it with origin, although every one who has eyes to see, and uses them, 
our children? First of all let us clearly understand the will at last recognize its human features. 
mythical elements ourselves. If from childhood we always All these things must be for us facts and truths of un- 
heard the biblical history in the old manner, something ofthe doubted sureness, and when thus we have learned to love the 
old leaven easily remains, and the suggestion thatthis history, Bible, in this, its true character, because of its great virtues 
these historic figures, as we thought, may be myth only and and notwithstanding its great defects, then we are able to 
mythical phantasms—this suggestion puzzles, hurts us, seems to tell its tales so that our young people will profit by it without 
us at first a kind of sacrilege. Now this condition must be any danger that it will hurt their higher idea of God or their 
absolutely outgrown. We have to become wholly acquainted better moral views. For then only shall we be true in what 
with, for instance, the following scientific results : we tell. 

All tales antedating Moses are entirely mythical, and those And this, so it seems to me, isthe first, the sole condition 
of the six following centuries are largely so, because the for doing well when using the mythical elements of the Old 
prophets of the eighth century before Christ are the first reli- Testament. Be true, tell the biblical tales just as you should 
able informants about their own time, their writings forming tell a fairy tale, without any endeavor to conceal the inv- 
the oldest parts of the Old Testament. They have collected probabilities, the contradictions, even the shocking incidents, 
and adjusted according to their pedagogical conceptions the at least as far as they do not awaken immoral passions. 
old myths, legends and traditions of their people. So the patri- Tell the history of paradise, but introduce not the serpent 
archs may not be considered more historical persons thanAdam as the devil, afid don’t hesitate to relate that the Lord God 
and Eve, because no more than in our days one man, though made for Adam-and for his wife coats of skins and clothed 
he begat two dozens of children instead of one, like Jacob, them; nor that he sent them forth from paradise lest they 
would grow toa tribe or to a whole people. From a histori- take also cf the tree of life and then wholly become like 
cal point of view all persons in these patriarchal families are¥iB™God. Sketch Abraham asa genuine, pious man, but tell also as 
only personifications of tribes and nations. As to the so-¥ plainly as the Bible itself how Jehovah paid him a visit in his 
called books of Moses, the oldest parts are written about the tent and ate Sara’s cakes as he was on the way to Sodom to 
eighth century, the golden age of the prophets; another part see whether they did there indeed according to the report of 
(Deuteronomy) in the seventh century, the age of Josiah; their it which came unto him. If you dare to tell of the wrestling 
greatest part during and after the Babylonic exile till the time of Jacob with God, then don’t make a nightmare of it, don’t 
of Ezra. And Moses himself? He probably maybe the author metamorphose God into an angelorunknown man. Let it be 
of the ten commandments, but as to the rest, he too nearly Jehovah himself, but give simultaneously the sublime meaning 
disappears in mythical clouds. The supposed foundation of of this myth, that God wrestles in the night of life with every 
his religion itself, the principal contents of the prophetic man and that nobody finds his peace before this unknown 
preaching, the election of Israel by Jehovah, and this power, which hurts him and seems to ruin him, is recognized by 
covenant with thiselected people—all this can not be called himas the holy power of love, which will strengthen him by 
by any other name than that of myth, though it be inspired wrestling and which therefore he will not let go, except it 
by the purest religious feeling. In general this God of the bless him. Tell something of the intimate conversation of 
desert, this God of the sun, this Jehovah has nearly nothing of Gideon with Jehovah before his battle with Midian; do not 
what we mean when we speak oft God; not before the age conceal the ephod he made of the golden ear-rings of the 
of the great prophets of the eighth century does he get some _ killed after the victory, but emphasize in your narration the 
of these ideal features. Likewise these prophets framed great truth that 300 brave men are of more worth than 3,000 
and told the former history of their people, of their presumed cowards. Sketch the grand and noble character of Moses, 
forefathers and their first prophets, with the object of teaching but don’t conceal that Jehovah appeared to him as a fire and 
and edifying their people; so the same for us these tales are told him to use white lies to make his request to Pharaoh a suc- 
only characteristic studies and lessons for life, and still by cess. . Tell of the sufferings andthe patience of Job, but don't 
using them we never should forget that the standpoint from hide the wager between God and Satan,of which in the poem 
which these prophets viewed human life, the leading of God, ll his pains were the consequences. Mark Elijah’s heroic 
and the duties of men towards God and humanity, greatly figure, but don’t ignore the massacre of the 300 prophets of 
differs from ours, and consequently never should becommuni- Baal, nor transform the still small voice on Horeb into the 
cated to our pupils without our critical distinctions. God of love. 

Moreover we must be conversant with the difference between Above all, never try to save the dignity of the Bible by 
truth and reality, and able to enjoy the first, when it comes to — shuffling away or still worse by palliating all which hurts our 
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moral sense. Don’t ever transform the heroes of the Bible 
into saints. If you are telling Jacob’s dream of the ladder at 
his head from the earth into heaven, let them feel the glory 
and peace of this sense of the nearness of God; but tell them 
also thatif we had to flee from the face of our father and 
brother because we deceived them, we should never get nor 
deserve such a dream, and explain this contradiction as 
a lack of’ delicacy of conscience in these Israelites of olden 
time. If you are speaking of the dreams of Joseph, don’t be 
tempted by their apparent predictive power to be silent 
about the ugly arrogance and vanity which alone could sug- 
gest such dreams, : 

So I could go on with similar quotations, but my fifteen 
minutes will nearly be gone, and all I should wish to say 
would be repetition of the same theme. Be true, and your 
class will soon distinguish what in these mythical tales is story, 
what history, what temporary garment, what eternal truth, 
what superstition and error, what heroism and religious faith, 
what never to follow, and what exemplary for all. 

This thorough development of the intellectual and moral 
sense of our young hearers will be the first fruit of this use of 
the mythical element in the Old Testament, let me say in the 
Bible. They will learn to understand poetry as the language 
of religion ; they will learn to recognize great truths, even in 
ridiculous forms ; learn to admire noble characters and golden 
deeds, even without the attraction of culture. And by thus 
appreciating the mythology of the Old Testament, their eyes 
will also be opened for the religious and moral value of the 
mythologies of other peoples. 

But another result will be, that they never can be deceived 
any more about the true value of the Bible, and, therefore, 
never will be disappointed, nor even tempted to skepticism, 
when, by irreligious criticism, the presumed value of these 
Holy Scriptures gets lost. Every time when I read some- 
thing of Mr. Ingersoll, or heard a lecture of one of his con- 
genial freethinkers, Mr. Watts, I felt offended by:the super. 
ficiality wherewith these orators derive their arguments 
against religion and Christianity, from the mythical elements 
of the Bible. But still more I was amazed by observing that 
the greater part of the audience applauded these arguments as 
though they were very weighty, yea, decisive. If these people 
had learned in their youth to acknowledge and t@appreciate the 
mythical elements in the Bible, when they had learned to love 
the Bible, not for what the ecclesiastical creeds profess about 
it, but for what it is, all these arguments of Ingersoll 
could not affect them at all, could only show them how 
greatly these men want the development of their poetical, and 
of their historical sense. If the Bible was better understood 
by themselves, they also would know that its value consists, 
not in a presumed supernatural, but in its pure, human char- 
acter; not in its metaphysics, but in its ethics; and they would 
never oppose biblical superstitions without preaching at the 
same time true love of the Bible, not only because of its 
moral lessons and its knowledge of human nature, but also 
of its childlike as well as manlike piety, of its sublime poetry, 
and ideal prophecy. 

Kesuming: How bring out the mythical elements of the 
Old Testament? Only by giving it as it gives itself. How 
to use it? By criticising it with intellectual, and especially 
with moral criticism, but above all, with a grateful heart for 
all the blessings we have derived ourselves from this never 
exhausted gold mine, and a strong desire to make all love it. 
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November Days. 


As those we love give us a swift good-bye, 

With thought that swift blows bear the least of pain, 
Then turn, remorseful, to our sudden cry, 

And hold us close, and kiss us o’er again — 


So blessed Summer yields unto us now 

With pitying haste in which her mantle fell ; 
O soft! oh tender! yet upon her brow 

Sad premonition of a long farewell ! 


C. J. BARTLETT. 


SJSeE a Be. 


THEODORE PARKER’S 


Lessons from the World of Matter and the World 
| of Man. 


Selected from Notes of Unpublished Sermons, by Rufus 
Leighton. Cloth, 12mo, pp. 430° reduced from $2.50 
to $1.25. 


“It has been a great comfort to me often to think that after I have 
passed away some of my best things might still be collected from my rough 
notes and your nice photograph of the winged words. The things I value 
most are not always-such as get printed.”—Zheodore Parker to Rufus 
Leighton. 


‘‘This volume is by all odds the best one-volume introduction to the 
great preacher. Kindling passages caught on the wing by the stenographic 
pencil of an appreciative listener, they give the glow and the fire of one 
who dispensed both light and heat in days that were dark and chilly. The 
reduced price ought to 7 this perennial book a fresh lease on life and a 
new field. * * * The book contains one of the best portraits of Theodore 
Parker extant, good enough to be cut out and framed if the owner is will- 
ing to mutilate the book.”’—Unity. 

This volume, edited by Mr. Rurvs Leicuron, was first brought before 
the public in 1365. It ran through several editions, but for a number of 
years has not been regularly upon the market. We have just concluded an 
arrangement with Mr. Letcuton by which we shall have the exclusive 
sale of the book. Tue price, originally $2.50, we have 


REDUCED TO $1.25. 


The book contains 430 larze duodecimo pages, and is substantially bound 
incloth. The general divisions ot subjects are as follows: The Material 
World and Man's Relation Thereto, the Nature of Man, Traits and Illus 
trations of Human Character and Conduct, Phases of Domestic Life, Edu 
cation, Human Institutions and National Life, the Power and Endurance 
of What Is Noblest in Man, Human Progress, Jesus of Nazareth, Man in 
His Religious Aspect. Each of these divisions is subdivided into from 
seven to torty sections; for example, the chapter on Human Progress is 
subdivided as follows: Man to Make His Own Paradise, the False Idea of 
Man a Hindrance to His Progress, Min’s Progress not by Miracle but by 
the Use of Natural Forces, Power of the Human Will Over Circumstances, 
the Necessity for an Ideal, Death a Blessing to Man, the Founders of New 
England—the True Way to Honor Them, the Prophecy of the Past to the 
Future, the Next Half Century. 

The book is copyrighted, and no portion of it is accessible in any other 
form, except a single section which has been used in th: recent volume 
published by the American Unitarian Association. 


*.* The book is for salein Boston at Roberts Brothers’ Book Store, and 
may be obtained through the trade generally, or will be mailed on receipt 
of price ($1.25) by 


CHARLES H. KERR & CO., PUBLISHERS, 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


APHORISMS OF THE THREE THREES. 


By Epwarp OwIncGs Towne. 


EXTRACTS FROM PRESS OPINIONS. 


’ 


**A neat volume.”—Boston Daily Advertiser. 


** Attractively gotten up.”—TZhe Current. 

** Very entertaining.’’—W. 2. Christian Union. 

**A bit of surprise.”—Cincinnati Commercial Gazette. 

yy, “Original, sparkling and full of instruction.’"— The University 
oice. 


Solid chunks of wisdom, dished up without sauce or condiment.’’— 
Chicago Tribune. 


** Many of its Aphorisms are witty and original, and some are very 
shrewd and wine.”—Satubdiay Evening Herald, 


**A neat little volume of Aphorisms or short pithy sentences containing 
great, practical truths. #* * . * Many of them are 
original, sparkling in wit, and good to remember.’’—Jnéer Ocean, 


“The very process of finding fault with some of its always pithy and 
suggestive sentences, will help us to new and fresh gleams of thought.’’— 
Chicago Times. 


“A ye te: little book, to which we can turn with much pleasure 
and profit, although our tables are covered with gems of fine thought from 
the writings of the mighty dead, or the illustrious living. * . * 

From the unsatisfactory, incarnate negation of the. Emersonian Don 
Quixote, with his foreground of sophistries, and his background of 
selfishness, it is a pleasure to turn to the old-fashioned, frank, plain 


Aphorisms of Mr. Towne, with their Baconian ring and stamp. They 
remind us of the time when men were simple, when they spoke commonly 
in grand sentences, and had not reasoned treachery into a virtue. * * 


In Mr. Towne’s book there is no speaking according to precedent, no aim 
at tallying with a ‘Cid.’ Many of his Aphorisms are indeed the ‘ sum.of 
long reflections,’ and all of them are thought-provoking.”— Unity. 

_ “*The Three Threes’ is a social club of nine Chicago gentlemen, who 
dine together at stated intervals at a down-town restaurant. Meeting 
‘every ninth night after the first night of each and every of the nine 
months following the ninth month of the year,’ and ‘seated in threes at 
three three-legged tables,’ these nine wise men of Chicago spend the 
evening in discussion. The drops which distil from their lips Mr. Towne 


has caught in this little book to the number of one hundred and sixty-two,”’ 
Literary World. 


PRICE.—In silk cloth, gilt top and side stamp, $1.00. 
For sale by leading booksellers, or will be mailed on receipt of price by 


the publishers, CHARLES H, KERR & CO., 175 Dearborn street, 
Chicago, 
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Senior Editor: JENKIN LLOYD JONES, 

Associate Editors: J. V. BLAKE, W. C. GAN- 
NETT, F. L. Hosmer, SOLON LAvER, J. C. 
LEARNED, A. JUDSON RicH, H. M. SIMMONs, 
JAMES G, TOWNSEND,D.D., DAviID UTTER. 
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NOTES FROM THE FIELD. 


Chicago.—The Monday noon meeting this 
week was led by Mr. Blake. Commenting upon 
the text: ‘“* There went forth power from him and 
healed them all,’”’ he said that while we must ad- 
mit that there are mythical elements in these stories 
of healing, it is going too far to deny that Jesus 
had power of this kind. The perfect and beauti- 
ful body*of Jesus no doubt made it an open gate 
for such influences as are described as ‘‘ power”’ 
or “ virtue,’’ which went forth from him tothe help 
of others. The newschool of so-called metaphysi- 
cians, who are chiefly peculiar in supposing that 
they have discovered something new, recognize 
and use this power for healing. Mr. Blake then 
went on tomake some comments upon the so-called 
Sermon onthe Mount. ‘There are discrepancies 
and differences between Luke’s record of this 
sermon and that given by Matthew. We have 
more of this material massed in Matthew, while in 
Luke it is distributed and also in Mark. We 
find the passages in regard to the salt, the straight 
path, and the Lord’s prayer in other places in 
Luke separate from the rest of the discourse. Is 
this one sermon? Some think Luke abridged 
the sermon. Another view is that both Luke and 
Matthew collect brief utterances into one discourse. 
Some urge that the sermon was delivered 
twice, since Matthew says it was given on the 
mountain, while according to Luke, Jesus had 
come down from the mountain and stood on the 
plain. The more probable view is that each has 
brought together sayings that have some thought- 
relationships, but not all given at one time. ‘The 
differences in the beatitudes were commented on. 
In Luke there is an absolute absence of all spirit- 
ual qualities which we find in Matthew. Some 
think Luke invented the woes. It is more likely that 
the old Jewish idea of blessing and cursing stand- 
ing opposed to each other had much to do with 
these curses to match the blessings. See Deut. 
xi., 26-27, and Joshua viil., 33-34. As throwing 
some light upon ** Woe unto you that are rich,”’ the 
sect of Ebionites was referred to. One of 
their doctrines was that those who have the good 
things in this life will not have the good things in 
the life to come, but there the poor will have the 
riches—as Luke illustrates in the story of the rich 
man and Lazarus. 


Boston Notes.—Last Sunday evening Mr. 
Charles 1. Hurd was ordained as minister-at-large at 
the Parmenter street chapel, situated in the ward of 
our city in which possibly a “* Toynbee Hall’’ may 
be built. Rev. M. J. Savage preached the sermon 
on the old and the new theories of man’s relation 
to God. Rev. E. J. Gerry and W. J. Haywood 
preceded Rev. Mr. Hurd in this field of labor. It 
is the old ground formerly sown and harvested 


by Rev. Messrs. Beecher, Streeter, Jenks and Father 
Taylor. 

—Nothing could exceed the enthusiasm which 
the address of Rev. Arthur M. Knapp created last 
Sunday evening in the hearts of the large audience 
of friends who gathered in the Second church to 
bid him good-bye. His mission to Japan will be 
strongly sustained here, and he is assured that his 
efforts in Japan will be warmly welcomed. The 
present is the chosen time to offer our liberal ideas 
in that country. A distrust of the ancient native 
religions is now very strong, while the educated 
people there are ready to throw more intellect into 
their acceptance of any new form than they ever 
before were. Our views rather than those of other 
sects promise a ready acceptance. 

—James E. Murdock, the veteran elocutionist, 
eighty-six years old, recently gave before our 
Ministerial Union a reading of selections from old 
and new sermous. He shows no abatement from 
his early power in voice-tones and in distinct pro- 
nunciation of syllables. He is inspiring our min- 


isters with a laudable ambition to be heard by 
their remotest listeners, both in sermon and in 
prayer, an accomplishment which, seeming easy, 
is really hard to attain. 


“Green P 
Words by W. C. GANNETT. 
\ 


Omaha, Nebraska.—It has been claimeq 
by the enemies of the W. U. C. that societies 
working on the ethical basis, make no progress 
in philanthropy. Unity church, of Omaha, is on 
an ethical basis, and the ladies have just secured 
the money to build a“ Créche,”’ with the intention 
of opening a day nursery, a kindergarten, 
kitchen garden and home for children, whose 
parents are at work and wish a place where, for a 
smal] amount per week, their children can be 
boarded. They have secured the free lease of a 
city lot, the gift of a frame building now on the lot 
and money enough to build a brick building in the 
spring. This is the best work which Unity church 
has yet done, and speaks well for the spirit which 
animates its members. While the movement js 
altogether unsectarian, the trustees of the Créche 
are all connected with Unity church, the ladies of 
Unity Club will furnish the home, and it wil] 
really be under the control of this church. 


Monroe, Wis.—Kev. G. W. Buckley, of 
Battle Creek, Michigan, has been called to the 
pulpit of the Universalist church in this place. 
Brother Buckley is an earnest and active worker, 
and his work will be upon the broad, non-dog. 
matic lines which are eventually to break down 


astures.” 


Music by GrorGE RussELL LEwis. 
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Needs no sun and needs no starlight To 
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il-lume these fields of mine, For the glo -ry 
the dear names bring to them Glo-ry as from 


of dead fa-ces Is 


3. Yet, O well I can remember 
Once | called my pastures pain; 
And their waters were a torrent 
Sweeping through my life amain! 
Now I call them Peace and Stillness, 
Brightness of all Happy Thought, 
Where I| linger for a blessing 
From my faces that are naught. 


thesun, the starsthat shine, Is thesun, the stars that shine. 
ing faces In somenew Je -ru - sa-lem, 


In some new Je - ru - sa- lem. 


4. Naught? I fear not! If the Power 
Maketh thus his pastures green, 
Maketh thus his quiet waters, 
Out of waste his heavens serene, 
I can trust the mighty Shepherd 
Loseth none he ever led; 
Somewhere yet a greeting waits me 
On the faces of my dead! 
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——————— 
the artificial distinctions and old-time prejudices | 
which have separated those who belong to one 
family, by the names “ Unitarian,” ‘“ Universal- 
ist? and similar divisions. 

Athens and Sherwood, Mich.—tThe 
Western Secretary spent Sunday preaching at both 
laces. He found good congregations and a gen- 
gine interest in the hearts of the people. One 
pleasing feature of both audiences was the number 
of young people present. They were anticipating 
gladly an early visit from their old friend and 
minister, Miss Hultin, of Des Moines. 

Geneva, Ill.—T. P. Byrnes, late of Mead- 
ville, has been called to this parish. We con- 
gratulate our young brother on having this inter- 
esting field of labor, consecrated as it is by the 
devoted men who have preceded him in the 
Geneva pulpit. 

Madison, Wis.—A correspondent writes, 
« Our work both in the state and city is progressing. 
We are having the largest audiences we ever had, 
and what is of first importance, we are growing in 
cohesion and religious life.”’ 


- i 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


CHICAGO CALENDAR. 


CHURCH OF THE MESSIAH, corner Michigan 
avenue and Twenty-third street. David Utter, 
minister. Sunday, Nov. 20, services at II A. M. 

Uniry CHuRCH, corner Dearborn avenue 
and Walton place. Thomas G. Milsted, minister. 
Sunday, Nov. 20, services at 10:45 A. M. 

Tuirp UNITARIAN CHURCH, corner Monroe 
and Laflin streets. James Vila Blake, minister. 
Sunday, Nov. 20, services at 10:45 A. M. 

ALL Sous CHURCH, corner of Oakwood boul- 
evard and Langley avenue. Jenkin Lloyd Jones, 
minister. Sunday, Nov. 20,servicesat II A. M. 
Subject, “The American Church,” In the even- 
ing, the last of the sermons on Great Pictures, 
Woodward’s “ After the Rain.”” Monday even- 
ing, Dicken’s section of the Unity Club. 
Bible Class, Friday, 7:30 P.M. Choral Club, 8:30 
p.m. Confirmation Class, Saturday, 10:30 A. M. 

Uniry CuurcH, HINnspALe, W. C. Gannett, 
minister. Sunday, Nov. 20, services at 10:45 A. M. 

UNION THANKSGIVING SERVICE at McVicker’s 
Theatre, Thursday, Nov. 24, 10:45 morning. 
The Unitarian and Universalist churches of the 
city, with the Central church (Professor Swing), 
the People’s church (Dr. Thomas), and Sinai 
Congregation (Rabbi Hirsch) will unite. Brief 
addresses will be given by one minister of each 
The singing will be led by a chorus 


fellowship. 
composed of all the choirs, and Mrs. Abby Car- 
rington will sing a solo. 
Ba SEL Le 
Scott's Emulsion of Pure Cod Liver Oil, with 
H ypophosphites, 
For Lung Troubles and Wasting Diseases, Dr. J. 
Simonaud, New Orleans, La., says: “‘Scott’s Emulsion 
is the finest preparation of the kind. In affections of 


the lungs and other wasting diseases, we may consider 
itour most reliable agent. In a perfectly elegant and 
agreeable form.” 


—_—— o- 


Catarrh. Catarrhal Deafness and Hay 
Fever. 

Sufferers are not generally aware that these diseases 
are contagious, or that they are due to the presence of 
living parasites in the lining membrane of the nose 
and eustachian tubes. Microscopic research, how- 
ever, has proved this to be a fact, and the result is 
that asimple remedy has been formulated whereby 


catarrh, catarrhal deafness and hay fever are perma- 
nently cured in from one to three simple applica'ions 
made by the patient at home. 


! A pamphlet ems 
this new treatment is sent free on receipt of stamp, 
by A. H. Dixon & Son, 303 West King street, Toronto, 
Janada. 


Li. ie 
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Mason and Hamlin Pianos. 


Mason & Hamlin bid fair to become as famous for 
their upright pianos as they have long been for their 
world renowned cabinet organs. The distinguishing 
feature about the Mason & Hamlin upright is an im- 
portant improvement in the method of holding the 
strings of the piano, which originated in their own 
factory. Thestrings are secured by metallic fasten- 
ings, instead of by the friction of pins set in wood, as 
has been the case, and the advantages resulting are 
humerous and highly important. mong them are 
the following: Wonderful beauty and musical quality 
of tone; far less liability of getting out of tune; greater 
reliability in trying climates; and greater solidity of 
Construction and durability. 


MOND DYES, 
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COLOR EVERYTHING. 
Unequalled for Silk, Wool, Cotton and 
all Fabrics and Fancy Goods. Brilliant, 


Durable and Economical, Any one can 
use them, 


32 COLORS—10 CENTS EACH. 


Remember, these are the only Pure, Harm- 
less and Unadulterated Dyes, 
Beware of other Dyes, because often Poi- 
sonous, Adulterated, Weak and Worthless. 


We warrant these Dyes to color more 
goods, package ae pee e, than any 
other Dyes ever made, a to give more 
brilliant and durable colors. 
Card sree. 


THE DIAMOND PAINTS, 
GOLD, SILVER, BRONZE and COPPER 


For gilding Fancy Baskets, Frames, Lamps, Chan- 
deliers, and for all kinds of ornamental work. 
Equal to any of the high priced kinds and ee 10 
cents a package. Also Artists’ Black for Ebonizing 
Sold by i ae everywhere. Send postal for 
Sample Card, directions tor coloring Photos, doing 
fancy work, and making ink. 
ELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., Burlington, Vt. 


Sample 


‘*Unity Short Tracts.” 


Published from the Office of Unrry, 175 Dearborn Street, 
Chicago. 
Post-paid, 1 Cent each; 30 to 60 Cents a Hundred. 


1, Unitarian Affirmations. 6 cts. a hundred ) 
2. A Blessing onthe Day. By W. ©. Gannett. 60 
cts. a hundred.) 
3. A Book-Shelf of the Liberal Faith. G@ cts. a 
hundred.) Twenty-four books described, with prices. 
¥_ The Art of Married Life. By George 8S. Mer. 
am. 


(60 cts.) 
5. Jesus. ByS..7. Barrows. (30 


cts. 
oo, The Faitns or Evolution. By William J. Potter. | 


cts.) 
We r. mogative and Doubting Gospel. By A. Walk- 
e > Cc . 
0° Channing, the Man and his Messa-re. 


G. cts.) 
>. sue Hell of Evolution, By John R. Effinger. 


+9- Gnitarianism Paty yet Shell. = cts.) 

. anning, an e Unitarian Mov 

Americe. B .C. Gannett. (0 cts.) oment in 
e 


Blessed be Drudgery! By W. C. Gannett. 60 cts.) 
pegenneegness, ss JL1-J. und W.C. G. @ cts.) 
Trac rectory. Pre or 
Mission Workers. rf cts.) Gewese 
How we Got the Temperance Societyin the 
urch. a . ©. nnett. cts.) 
7 The Things Most Commonly Believed To-da 
ng us. The declaration of fellowship and fait 
by delegates at the Western Unitarian Conf 
J 
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,OZZONI’S 


COMPLEXION 


Imparts a brilliant transparency to the skin. Re- 
moves all pimples, freckles and discolorations. For 
sale by all first-class druggists, or mailed for 50 cts. 


in stamps by 
WDER. 2 
@ %*t. Leais, Mo. 


Free Traders 


Who are disposed to examine the tariff question from 
the standpoint of their opponents, can find no more 
adequate and concise presentation of the protectionist 
theory than is afforded az the American Protec- 
tionists’ Manual, by Gries B. STEBBINS, who is 
characterized by the Philadelphia Bulletin as *‘a prom- 
inent tariff advocate ; industrious and conscientious 
and wo eee attainments ‘i degree.” it 
pages ; clot cents ; paper, cents, stpaid. 
CHARLES H. KERR & CO., Publishers, 
175 Dearborn Street Chicago. 


ANUAL TRAINING IN EDUCATION. By 

JAMES VILA BLAKE. A conclusive summary of 

the arguments for a training of the hand as a part of 

every child’s education. pages. “3 cents, mailed. 

Catalogues free. CHARLES H. KERR & CO., Pub- 
lashers, Chicago, 


| 
| 


By W. | 


. nliness of Christ. ByJ. LI. Jones. @ 
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by Mason & Hamlin in 1861. 
always maintained their supremacy as the best in 
at all of the great World's Exhibitions, since that of 
PIANOS Mason & Hamlin's Piano 

“greatest improvement in 
together with descriptivecatalogne, to any applicant 
154 Tremont St., Boston. 46 E. 14th St. (Union Sq), N.Y. 


oe em ne 
ORGANS The cabinet organ was in- 
8 Other makers followed in 
the manufacture of these 
the world. 

Mason & Hamlin offer, as demonstration of the 
Paris, 1867, in competition wih best makers of all 
countries, they have invariably taken the highest 

Stringer was introduced by 
them in 1882, aud has been 
pianos in half a century.” 

A circular, containing testimonials from three 

ianos and Organs sold for cash or easy payments, 
also rented. 
Solid Rolled Gold Rings almost 


troduced in ite present form 
instruments, but the Mason & Hamlin Organs have 
unequaled excellence of their orguns, the fact that 
honors. Illustrated catalogues free. 

§ pronounced by experts the 
hundred purchasers, musicians, and tuners, sent, 
MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN & PIANOCO. 
GSiVEN 
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Engagement Ring, 10¢. Lady’s Gold Shield, 10c. 


S Se 


Fluted Band set with two Fluted Band with orna- 
levely Blue Turquoise 
and a Brilliant, lic. 


mental cap, Austrian 


jf 


Pepalar Flat Band, Rhine Handsome Cameo, 
lamond sctting, 2ic. 20 centa. 


The above cuts represent six of the latest and most popular designs 
manufactured in the ring line. The prices we name here are special, 
simply to introduce our goods. We guarantee each of the above 
ringsto be made of Solid 18k. Rolled Gold Plate. Other dealers 
charge from $1.00 to $1.50 for rings not half as good. Wewill 
cheerfully refund the money to any dissatisfied customer. With 
of Watches, 
Chains, Charms and other Jewelry. We take panes stam ps the 
sameascash, Rings sent gotoue to any postoffice in the U nited 
ention thisnpaner. Send youraddress to 


The Domestic Mfg. Qo. Wallingford,Conn. 


each ring we send our Large I!lustrated Catal 


States but not to Canada. 


(SS REATAMEKICAN 


rat CoOOoD NEWS 
TO LADIES. 


or particulars »ddress 


£ GREAT AMERICAN TEa Co 
31 &33 Vesey St.. New Y 
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Diamond setting, lic. 
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Greatest Bargains ‘2.nees: 
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Baking Powder and PR. MIUMS. 


ork, N.Y. 


+ ‘gr BROOK 
( (junc ENS meOrVPERS 
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X-STEREOTVPERS, °3: 


~~ COHICAGO. 


MEMORY 


Wholly unlike artificial sysiems. 

Any book iearned in one reading. 

mmended by MARK TWAIN, RICHARD PROCTOR, 
the Scientist, Hons. W. W. Astor, JUDAH P. BENJa- 
MIN, Dr. Minor, &c. Class of 100 Columbia Law stud- 
ents; two classes Of 200 each at Yale; 400 at University 
of Penn. Phila. ,400 at Wellesley College, and three large 
classes at Chautauqua University, &c. Prospectus Post 
FREE from PROF. LOISETTE, 237 Fifth Ave., N.Y 
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ecULlL WEIGHT 
PURE 


WDE 


MOST perfect MADE 


Its superior excellence proven in millions of 
homes for more than a quarterof acentury. It is 
used by the United States Government. Endorsed 
by the heads of the Great Universities as the Strong- 
est, Purest, and most nealthful. Dr, Price's 
the only Baking Powder ‘that does not contain 
Ammonia, Limn, or Alum. Sold only in Cans. 


PRICE BAKING POWDER CO., 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO. ST. LOUIS. 


OBERT BROWNING’S POETRY. Outline 
studies prepared by the Chicago Browning Society, 
containing full classifications of Browning’s poems, by 
subject and by date of writing, with shorter programmes 
for class use, explanatory notes, etc. Paper, 25 cents ; 


“PERFECTION” 


STUDENT LAMP. 


THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 


H. KERR & CO., Publishers, Chicago. 


For sale by all dealers. Man- 
ufactured by 


Manhattan Brass 6o., 
Ist Ave., 27th to 28th Sts., 
NEW YORK, 

The largest manufactu- 
vers of students lamps 

in the world. 
Illustrated explanatory cir. 


culars supplied by the 
makers or dealers generally 


The Thousands of 
Estey Organs in 
Homes, Churches, 
and Chapels every- 
where, prove their 
long and leading 
popularity. 
Illustrated Cat- 
alogues sent free, 


.< 


ste 
dae ce pom Vr. 
ESTEY &CAMP, 


188 and (90 State Street. Chicago Ill. 
916 and 918 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. 


4) 


| 


cloth, so cents, mailed. Catalogues free. CHARLES | 


——< 


EASY GHAIRS 
geri 


Choice Presents} isi fic woroars 


Elegantly Upholstered in SILK PLUSH and 
illuminated Embossed LEATHER Seatings. 


Don’t Fail to Get Our Prices. 


eG COLTON 


ALL SENT FREE. 


actresses; ‘ 

signs; 40 new and popular songs; 

magic; 30 amusing parlor games; 27 pleasing 
chemical experiments ; 50 riddles, charades.enig- 
mas and puzzies; 9 illustrated rebuses ; 86 cook- 
ing and other recripts and 29 money-making #e- 
crets. This great offer is made to introduce our 
paper into new homes. Satisfaction aranteed 
or money refunded. Address THE AGENTS 
STAR, Main street, Bayshore, New York. 


a VN | 


era PY ler \ 


N HUNDRED FOLD. SOME SIXTY FOLDA@ 


Per Year, 25c. 


Kansas City, Mo., U.S. A. 


Six Months, L5c. 


The Mtssourr aND Kansas FARMER is the cheapest paper in the whole wide world. It has eight 
large, clean-printed pages, with six columns of matter on each page. Every number contains a large 
map, showing the best portions of Missouri, Kansas and Arkansas for settlers to locate in; showing the 


counties and giving the number of acres of Government 


tion, soldiers’ claim and 
county. Every number 


8 GENTS A ¥ 


ment Land Laws, telling all about how to enter Goverument Lands. 


remaining open to homestead, pre-cmp- 


private entry in each 
contains the Govern- 
e 


ry numbercontains descriptions 


of the counties, townc and townships, telling all about the soil, water, minerals, climatic influences, etc., 
the prairie and timber lands, and their adaptation for farming, fruit growing and stock raising. Every 


number will be worth more to you than the price for a whole year. Send forit s\ow—do not kd 


iss 6. [= will be mailed [= 
~~ 2 ~ in the United 


or Mexico for the trifling sum of 25 cents per year. 


more convenient for you, you can sen 


Ae 


e@ amount 


RY 2.27 cus MO 
States, Canadas “ 


in |-cent or 2-cent American postage stamps. Write your name plainly, and give your town, ccunty and 


state, [Always tell what paper you got this advertisement from, when you write 
moO. & KAS. vo wae 


Journalists’ Drawer “ B.” 


Address, 
ANSAS CITY, MO. 
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THE 


AMERICAN 
MAGAZINE 


Beautifully Illustrated, 25 cts, $3 a year 


ITS SCOPE.— While not confined in its scope, 
THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE gives prefer. 
ence to national topics and scenes. Its litera. 
ture and art are ofthe highest standard; ang 
above all else, the Magazine is readable and 
entertaining. Well knownand popular writers 
fill its pages witha wide variety of interesting 
sketches of travel and adventure, serial and 
short stories, descriptive accounts of our fa. 
mous countrymen and women, brief CSSays on 
the foremost problems of the period, and, in 
short, this Magazine is 


DISTINCTIVELY REPRESENTATIVE OF 
AMERICAN THOUGHT AND PROGRESS, 


Itis acknowledged by the press and public to be the 
Most PorpuLAR AND ENTERTAINING OF THE Hien. 
CLASS MONTHLIES. 

THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE is decidedly an ex. 
ponent of American Institutions. 


The AMERICAN Maaa- 
| | FFER. ZINE and U niry, both 


one year for $3.75, 
if subscription to Unrry is new, $3.25. 


IMPORTANT Send 15c for Specimen 
' Number,with Illustrat’d 
Premium List, and Special Inducements ina 
Cash or Valuable Premiums to Club Kaisers. 


iliustrated Circular of Premiums, and Listof 
Contributors sent on receipt of postal. 


Responsible and energetic persons wanted 
to solicit subscriptions. Write at once for ex- 
clusiveterritory. 


adaress THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE CO, 
749 Broadway, New York. 


1869.  Twenticth Year. 1888. 
THE MANUFACTURER AND BUILDER, 


A Monthly Journal Devoted to the Diffusion of Prac 
tical Knowledge. 
DR. WILLIAM H. WAHL, EDITOR. 


Every number of the MANUFACTURER AND BUILDER 
consists of 32 large quarto pages and cover, and con- 
tains matter of interest to every ope who works with 
hands or brain. The latest improvements in ms 
chinery, the newest discoveries in science, and infor- 
mation on all subjects of a nseful nature for the home 
and shop, go to make the MANUFACTURER AND 
BuILDER invaluable to those who wish to keep posted 
regarding what is going on in the Mechanical and 
Scientific World. 


No practical man should be without it. 
HANDSOMELY ILLUSTRATED. 


Subscription Price, $1.50 per Year. Free specimen 
copy mailed on application. Every Newsdealer has 
it. Agents wanted inevery city andtown. Address, 


HENRI CERARD, Publisher, 
P. O. Box 1001. 83 Nassau St., New York. 


MYSTERY. Wherever you are located 
A DE EP ou should write to Hallett & Co., Port- 

and, Maine, and receive free full informs 
tion about work that you can do and live at bome, 
panes thereby from $5 to $25 and upwards daily. 
Some have made over $50 inaday. All is new. Ha 
lett & Co. will start you. Capital not needed. Either 
sex. Allages. Noclass of working people have evel 
made money so fast heretofore. omfortable for- 
tunes await every worker. All thisseems a ‘eep My® 
tery to you, reader, but send along your address and 
it will be cleared up and proved. Better not delay; 
now is the time. el 


FFICERS’, SOLDIERS. 
ENSIONS, wht Spay ‘CHILDRENS 
Claims of all kinds diligently prosecuted. 


B. STEVENS & CO. Telephone 823. Metro 
politan Block, Chicago, Ul. 


